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Just When You’ve Got It 
Figured Out, You Don’t 



I ’m all for living in the moment. (With 
each passing birthday, I’m realizing 
more and more just how important it 
is.) I recognize the value of not missing 
out on what you have today because 
you’re looking ahead to what’s happening 
tomorrow. It’s just that the concept goes against 
everything I, as a marketer, know to be true. 

As marketers, we’re trained to always be 
thinking of new ways to promote our brands 
(even if what we’re currently doing is working 
well). Sure, if sales are strong and your market- 
ing plan is working like a charm, by all means sit 
back and enjoy — just not for too long. That’s 
because it’s not only your business that’s going 


to evolve. As your consumers mature, so will 
their wants and needs. 

Kenneth Gronbach, founder and CEO of 
KGC Direct, dubs this shift “the age curve.” 
In the article “Answering Age-Old Questions” 
(page 14), he reminds us that, with baby boom- 
ers moving into retirement and their parents 
well into old age, direct marketers must have a 
deeper demographic understanding of younger 
customers if they hope to remain relevant. 

It’s a scenario that coupon giant Valpak is all too 
familiar with. After nearly two decades in decline, 
the coupon made a big comeback last year. Good 
news, right? Sure, except it brought a new crop of 
users looking for the moneysaving offers when- 
ever and wherever they need them. 

The challenge turned out to be a 
big opportunity for Valpak. The Largo, 
Fla. -based company answered by 
investing $200 million in a new state- 
of-the-art facility that is helping give 
their coupons new dimensions, such 
as augmented reality experiences, that 
sustain interest and relevance to mul- 
tiple generations (page 20). 

We also look at what the demise 
of the “average American” means for 
marketers (page 8), how the use of 
fictional brands can help promote real- 
life products (page 22) and how mar- 
keter demand for value is prompting 
changes to First-Class Mail.® 

So, enjoy this issue of Deliver.® 
But know that it’s OK if you’re already 
looking forward to the next one. We 
are, too. 


O 

Don’t let this be your last issue of 
Deliver. Renew your free subscription 
now at deliversubscribe.com. 
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“Those who do direct mail well will prosper, and those who do it 
marginally well or poorly will falter. Mail will still play a key role as a 
driver to action: raising money, buying a product or service, visiting 
a store or Web site, or being used as the main channel to close the 

Sale through fulfillment. — Grant Johnson, CEO of direct marketing agency Johnson Direct 



deliverables 

A BRIEF LOOK AT SOME BIG ISSUES IH DIRECT MAIL 

PACKAGE DEALS 


Messaging on the outside of shipments offers new approach for marketers 


While many marketers tuck bounce- 


Innovation 


■■■■■■■■ back ads into product packages 
sent to customers, a growing number are positioning 
them on the outside of the box instead — and they’re 
putting them on packages mailed by others. 

Zadspace Inc., a company pioneering the medium, 
works with marketers to identify which individual cus- 
tomers who have made purchases from its distribution 
partners - catalog retailers, infomercial product dis- 
tributors and e-tailers - are best suited to the adver- 
tiser’s demographics. Ads for products are affixed next 
to shipping labels on appropriate packages at the order 
fulfillment center. 

Response rates are ranging from 1 percent to 1 4 percent, 
and costs are similar to conventional direct mail pieces, 
says Todd Outten, Zadspace president and co-founder. 

“It’s a unique touchpoint because it reaches consum- 
ers when they’re in a receptive state of mind,” he adds. 
“They’re expecting the package, making them likely to look 
at and consider the external message since it’s with a 
piece from a brand they already trust.” — Sandra Beckwith 
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On-and-Off 

Relationship 

Pennsylvania college 
uses direct mail to 
court Facebook users 


Targeting 


Sometimes to 
connect with 
people online you must get their 
attention through an offline chan- 
nel first — which is exactly what 
Pennsylvania’s Rosemont College 
did when looking to increase traffic 
on its Facebook® page. 

The private college sent 900 
personalized postcards and a 
series of e-mails inviting recent 
graduates to a weeklong virtual 
party on Facebook aimed at 
reengaging alumni and encourag- 
ing future financial support. 

The effort pitted graduating 
classes against one another to 
see which could contribute the 
most. It also boosted Rosemont’s 
Facebook friends by a whopping 
587 percent, says Christyn Moran, 
Rosemont’s vice president of col- 
lege relations. 

Moran adds that follow-up post- 
cards with personalized URLs were 
sent to grads not in attendance so 
they could still connect with the 
college. — Christine Hansen 


Scouting Donors 

Multichannel approach helps ‘Support the Sash’ 

When faced with declining dona- 
tions and the need for more 
volunteers, the Girl Scouts - Arizona Cactus-Pine 
Council (GSACPC) launched a multichannel cam- 
paign that, ultimately, increased average donations 
from $50 to $250. 

Its “Support the Sash” initiative employed direct 
mail, e-mail, personalized URLs (PURLs), social media 
and telemarketing to connect with 3,100 potential 
donors, most of whom were Girl Scout alumni. 

The outreach effort began with postcards tailored 
to four age groups, creating an emotional connec- 
tion to Girl Scouting and inviting recipients to visit a 
PURL. The result? A 5-percent individual response 
rate, with repeat PURL visits boosting total response 
to more than 8 percent, says Robin Telle, GSACPC 
communications manager. 

“You need to reach out through a variety of chan- 
nels to cut through the clutter,” Telle says. “We were 
successful because we gave people choices on how 
to engage with the council.” - Christine Hansen 


Multichannel 




CONSUMERS WANT - 

MORE PRINT 

direct mail 


The percent change in the last two years in 
how consumers prefer to be contacted by 
marketing companies with which they have 
an existing relationship. 

Source: CCB fastMAP 2009 Marketing-GAP Research 


e-mail 
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postings 


Get Them to Open Up 

What makes consumers open/read direct mail? 



PERSONAL 

TRAVEL 

Club ABC Tours attracts vacationers 
with variable data printing 


Source: CCB fast.MAP 2008 Marketing-GAP Research 


55 
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company that 
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51 
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50 
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39 

percent 
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it contains a free 
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percent 
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or 
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Because 
it’s a 
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15 

percent 

Interesting 

packaging 

10 

percent 

Looks fun ... 
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6 

percent 

The 

design 

6 

percent 

Attractive 

envelope 

3 

percent 

The 

color 

12 

percent 

Other 


After years of promoting travel packages via 
direct mail catalogs, Club ABC Tours looked 
for a creative way to generate more bookings among current 
members, as well as attract new customers. The answer for the 
Bloomfield, N. J.- -based private travel club was to experiment with 
variable data printing (VDP) with Magjak, a New York provider 
of printing and one-to-one marketing services. 

Club ABC Tours used member buying habits and preferences 
gleaned from post-travel surveys to segment parts of its customer 


list for a VDP campaign. It included a series of brochures that fea- 
tured varying designs, offers, recommended destinations and other 
content based on members’ travel history with the club. 

The personalization strategy generated more than $400,000 in 
revenue and nearly 150 new members within four weeks of its launch 
last spring, says John Samuel, Club ABC chief information officer 
and executive vice president. He adds that VDP is very likely to be 
incorporated into more of the travel club’s marketing efforts based 
on this success. — Sandra Beckwith 


Personalization 
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It's Time to Challenge 
What You Know 

Rethinking your assumptions can bring new clarity. 



I veryone knows that the world 
| is flat. Everyone knows the 
sun revolves around the 
Earth. Everyone knows that 
our continents don’t move. 

I Go ahead and laugh at 
these assumptions, but ladies and gentlemen: 
We submit to you that the fabled playing field of 
business is littered with the carcasses of people 
who knew the truth — until they didn’t. 

The world has a funny way of keeping us off 
balance (beyond the recent tectonic shifts). It’s 
tempting to say that the period we’re in now is 
filled with more change than any other time, but 
that’s likely not the truth. 

Each age has felt as though their world was 
being turned upside down by what the history 
texts label as “progress.” The rules are that the 
rules are always changing — and that’s the way 
it has always been. 

So, what do you as a smart marketer do about 
all of this? Honestly, if we had the perfect plan, 
we’d patent the idea, write a book, go on the 
speakers’ circuit and retire rich. 

But we do have an idea of where to start. 
Don’t take any of your marketing assumptions 


at face value. Start by challenging yourself — 
and your staff if you’re lucky enough to still have 
one — to provide some backup for your beliefs, 
your theories, your “truths.” How do you know 
that? And even better, how do you know that 
you know that? 

And, here’s another freebie: Talk to your 
customers. Really talk to them. Not that feeble 
once-a-quarter- focus-group interaction, not the 
occasional letter you receive and respond to, but 
a real, genuine meet-up — face-to-face if you can 
make it happen. 

Here are a few 
things you might 
find out: Custom- 
ers don’t like being 
interrupted by 
marketing. They 
want to hear from 
you on their terms. 

They want you to 
recognize them — 
especially if they’re 
already your cus- 
tomers — and talk 
to them in a way 


that reflects that knowledge. They don’t mind 
marketing - — if it’s relevant to them. 

And frankly, that challenges a lot of our 
assumptions. We’ve lived too long with the “spray 
and pray” model, the idea that if you put the mes- 
sage out there and get enough eyeballs on it, sales 
will rise. We’ve gotten very comfortable with using 
the firehose instead of the dripline. 

So, challenge your assumptions. Think out- 
side the box — or in this case, inside the mail- 
box. Because mail is one form of communication 
that’s not an interruption, that is highly targeted 
and can be completely personalized. 

And here’s another assump- 
tion that you should shed: Young 
people don’t respond to mail. 
Because, as researchers will tell you 
(see page 14) Millennials make it 
part of their lives, same as the gen- 
erations before them. 

If that doesn’t inspire you to 
change your game, then some- 
thing’s missing. So get out there 
and revolutionize your marketing. 
The world is changing. Maybe it’s 
time you changed, too. 


Each age has felt as 
though their world 
was being turned 
upside down by 
“progress.” The 
rules are that the 
rules are always 
changing — and 
that’s the way it 
has always been. 
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I N TH E TWO LARG EST STATES 
(CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS) AND ALL 10 OF 

THE LARGEST U.S. CITIES, NO RACIAL 
OR ETHNIC CATEGORY DESCRIBES A 
MAJORITY OF THE POPULATION. 


22 percent: 

Households comprised of a married couple with 
children — the iconic American family. 



50 million: The number of Hispanics 
living in the United States. They are the 
nation’s largest and most rapidly growing 
marketing category. 


but average 

This year’s census should, find 309 million people living in the United States. 
But the “average American” will remain unaccounted for. That’s because the 
concept has been replaced by a complex, multidimensional society that defies 
simplistic labeling, says demographics expert Peter Francese. With a single 
demographic no longer neatly defining our nation, targeting and segmenting 
opportunities abound for marketers. — Christine Hansen 


The days of assuming a man to be the 

“head of household” are history. 

For the first time, women may be the 
majority of “householders”; that is, the 
person who completes the census form. 


2015 


year by which white non- 
Hispanics — the nation’s 
traditional majority group — 
will account for fewer than 
half of births nationwide 



- 85% 


of the nation’s population growth 
occurred in the South and West 
over the past decade. 


5 mil 


U.S. residents moved from 
the Northeast and Midwest to 
the South and West in the last 
1 0 years. 


2/3 


of the immigrants who arrived in 
the past decade (about 1 0 million) 
settled in the South and West. 


3 out of 5 


U.S. residents live in the South 
and West today. 


The census will count not only traditional families, but also the number and growth of single- 
parent families and multigenerational families, as well as two or more families in one household. “The 
decennial census will tell us quite precisely how American consumers have changed in the past 
decade and will give us clues about where the consumer marketplace is moving,” Francese says. 


SOURCE: “2010 America,” an Advertising Age white paper by Peter Francese. 
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STEVE MONTEITH 

Touch of Class 

Marketer demand for value spurs 
First-Class Mail® changes. 


W ith the economy ticking back, marketers are look- 
ing for new, creative ways to reach consumers 
while increasing returns — and they’re demanding 
more for their dollars. 

In response, the U.S. Postal Service® is develop- 
ing a variety of programs that would bolster our First-Class Mail offering. 
Were exploring opportunities that use the newest technology, like the 
Intelligent Mail® barcode, in combination with pricing incentives. And 
we’re looking for delivery performance improvements. 

Late last year, we rolled out the first-ever First-Class Mail Incentive 



program, which provided a 20-percent rebate on certain presort pieces. 
This followed two incentive programs aimed at Standard Mail.® With each 
program, we’re able to build on what we’ve learned for future programs. 

In fact, discussions with industry organizations and customers 
showed that marketers find value in transpromo mail (transactional 
mail that includes promotional or educational content), but struggle 
with extra costs to cover the added weight or a reply envelope. We are 
looking at ways to promote and encourage the use of transpromo and 
additional marketing inserts to add value to bills and statements in 
the First-Class Mail stream. 

Another idea under consideration is a 
product priced between First-Class Mail 
and Standard Mail. Currently a mar- 
keting mailer must choose between 
First-Class Mail and Standard Mail for 
their marketing or advertising cam- 
paigns. The intent is for a letter prod- 
uct that provides premium service, 
with optional features from which the 
mailer can select. 

This all is just a glimpse at the mar- 
keting mail strategies we’re looking to 
implement. Our goal is to offer additional 
products, features and benefits that will 
further enhance the value of marketing 
and advertising in the mail. 

Many businesses want to use a variety 
of ways to communicate with consumers, 
as well as provide choices for consumers 
to communicate back. As part of a fully 
integrated campaign, First-Class Mail 
gives you a targetable, trackable and measurable media channel. It 
also allows for personalization, detailed product information and 
a wide range of formats. Plus, its reliability lets you time your mail 
campaigns with television, radio and other media efforts to create 
multichannel impressions. 

Mail remains a valuable way to reach customers, and a vital com- 
ponent of the messaging mix. And I see the Postal Service™ playing 
a pivotal role in recognizing and supporting all the options. 


First-Class Mail 
gives you a tar- 
getable, track- 
able media 
channel. Plus, 
its reliability 
lets you time 
your mail cam- 
paigns with 
other media 
efforts to create 
multichannel 
impressions. 


— Steve Monteith is manager of Transactions and Correspondence at 
the United States Postal Service.® 
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STEVE TINGIRIS 

Personal Adds 

Direct mail messages that focus on a few quality contacts 
can take social network connections to the next level. 



F orget the sales funnel. This traditional marketing approach 
of getting your message in front of thousands of people to 
net a handful of customers isn’t working the way it used to. 

Consumers today are inundated with marketing mes- 
sages — and they’re not paying attention to most of them. 
How can they? It’s gotten so easy to communicate electronically that most 
can’t keep up with the number of daily e-mails, text messages, instant mes- 
sages, friend requests, tweets and all the other updates they get. 

So the key is to identify the few people who will have the great- 
est impact on your business and connect with them on a one-to-one 
basis. Problem is, most marketing communications are still generated 
by databases and, all too often, electronic messages get lost in the crowd 
or aren’t as personal as the social media channels to which consumers 
have become accustomed. 

We’re changing that at Enthusem by putting a digital twist on clas- 
sic greeting cards. With our technology, marketers can send a hand- 
crafted greeting card from the Web with a personalized message and a 
link back to their online world. They can 
include a digital component like a URL or 
a pickup code, which recipients can type 
in online to view a custom video or read 
an extended note, among other things. 

Plus the cards arrive in translucent enve- 
lopes that catch the eye of the recipient 
more than an e-mail or e-card might. 

We’ve used the approach to success- 
fully market our own company. When 
Marc Fors, our co- founder, saw the poten- 
tial for collaborating with a data storage 
site, he mailed the company’s CEO a card 
featuring a photo of the company’s lobby, 
a message suggesting a partnership and 
a link to more information online. We 
signed an agreement 30 days later. That 
was a $2 marketing campaign. 

You can see why salespeople love this technology — they can con- 
nect with prospects, customers, supporters, friends or anyone else in a 
way that is personal, engaging and extremely memorable. Even simple 
business thank-you cards can link your best customers to online prod- 
uct literature — without spending the time to hand-write every note. 

It’s traditional style with almost infinite possibilities. 


send a hand- 
crafted greet- 
ing card from 
the Web with 
a personalized 
message and 
link it back to 
their online 
world. 


Whether you’re making the connections online with social networking 
or in person, if you can capture a postal address, you can use mail to see 
results. The secret is in identifying those few people with the power to have 
the greatest impact on your business, then communicating with them in 
unexpected ways . A custom- created greeting card with a personal note and 
a link to more information online is one of the best ways to do that today. 


— Steve Tingiris is founder and chief executive officer ofEnthusem.com. 
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Are You a Critical Thinker? 


When it comes to measuring 

your marketing success, do you trust 
the numbers or your gut? Are you OK 
with measuring awareness or do you 
need a double-blind test? If you’re a 
critical thinker, then you value the 
scientific approach over the seems-like-it 
approach, says columnist Steve Cuno. 
Find out why your critical thinking is 
so ... well, critical to determining the 
success of your marketing efforts. 


What do you need? 

Your next big marketing idea? 

Check out the Brag Room for smart, innovative ideas from 
marketers just like you (and submit some of your own 
work to brag about). 

Insight on what your peers are thinking? 

Find out with our instant poll. 

The reason your last campaign bombed? 

Check out 1 2-Step Program for Marketing Failure for 
clues to what went wrong. 

A cold drink and some hors d’oeuvres? 

Hmmm, afraid we can’t help you there. 

For the rest of these queries, though, visit 
delivermagazine.com. More informative than a trip to the 
library and more fun than a barrel of monkeys 
(if you’re into that sort of thing). 



FOR THESE AND OTHER STORIES, GO TO DELIVERMAGAZINE.COM 



Very Cool 
Marketing 

One thing you need 
to know as the 
National Hockey 
League playoffs 
begin: It’s a sweater, 
not a jersey. That’s 
important, especially 
if you want to win 
the hearts of true 
hockey fans - and 
Perry Cooper does. 
It’s his job. See 
how Cooper and 
the NHL use the 
Web and direct mail 
to keep the seats 
filled, even in a 
tough economy. 


Subscribe 

online 

Make sure you 
keep getting this 
magazine. Go to our 
Web site and click 
on the Subscribe 
button. 
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Merry Halloween? 

Treating prospects to a dimensional mailer that cut through the 
clutter was the trick for Manhattan Associates. 

by Mindy Charski 


W hen 2,210 executives at multichannel retailers 
received a plastic pumpkin from Manhattan 
Associates in the mail last year, they found the 
candy inside it to be fresher than the enclosed 
personalized greeting, which read “Happy Halloween.” It was, 
after all, December. 

“We wanted to spark curiosity and make recipients wonder 
why they got this pumpkin so late after Halloween and what it 
was all about,” says Malinda Wilkinson, senior marketing man- 
ager at the Atlanta-based supply chain solutions company. 

Recipients could find the first clues in the eight-page book- 
let dangling from the pumpkin, which was chosen to represent 
products with short life cycles. The copy read, “Oops! (Name), 
getting purchases to your customers too late can be costly and 
scary,” and went on to explain that the company’s Zero Disap- 
pointment Retail solutions can help clients “avoid stock outs and 
late deliveries.” 

“It has a sense of humor,” says chief marketing officer Terrie 
O’Hanlon of the effort that cost $12 per piece. “We know losing 
customers is serious stuff, but we didn’t want to have a fear, uncer- 
tainty and doubt message around that, especially in this economy.” 
The mailer was the second in a three-phase dimensional cam- 
paign promoting Zero Disappointment Retail, which enables 


retailers to provide a consistent brand experience across sales 
channels. The other two pieces spotlighted different inventory 
misfires by featuring a fancy gift box with an “out of stock” notice 
inside and, subsequently, a T-shirt that could only fit a baby. 

“Mailing to the same people three times is about awareness,” 
O’Hanlon says. “Manhattan has a history of being known for its 
warehouse management solutions, so part of the goal of this was 
to make the right people aware that we do other things.” 

Each mailer directed recipients to a personalized URL to 
download a specific offer, like the Halloween piece’s “definitive 
guide” to Zero Disappointment Retail. Manhattan Associates 
was happy to see a jump in the number of top-level decision 
makers who responded to the second mailing as compared to the 
first. “These solutions are at a price point that requires executive 
buy-in,” O’Hanlon says. 

In fact, rather than generating a ton of leads, Manhattan 
Associates hopes the effort nets 10 “opportunities,” or vetted 
prospects that have a defined project, budget and time frame 
to purchase. But from a brand perspective — even though 
results from the third mailing were not available at press time 
— O’Hanlon has already deemed the effort a success. “It’s about 
connections and building a personality into how you interact 
with your customers,” she says. “This campaign does just that.” 


THE ESSENTIALS 

Company: Manhattan Associates (Atlanta, Ga.). Target Audience: 2,21 0 executives at multichannel retailers in the 
United States and Canada with more than $250 million in revenue. Goals: Attract 1 0 vetted prospects with a defined 
project, budget and time frame to purchase. DM Vehicle: Candy-filled plastic pumpkin with personalized messaging (the 
second in a three-phase dimensional campaign). Response: 1 .4 percent of recipients advanced to a personalized URL, 
and response from top-level decision makers jumped. 
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TASTY TREATS: Candy-filled plastic 
pumpkins sparked curiosity, causing 
recipients to wonder why they were 
receiving the mailer after Halloween. 



HELPFUL TRICKS: This personal 
ized booklet explains the company’s 
Zero Disappointment Retail solutions 
and how it can benefit marketers. 
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Answering Age- Old Questions 

Business author Kenneth W. Gronbach explains 
how capitalizing on generational shifts is the key 
to brand survival. 


BY BRUCE BRITT | ILLUSTRATIONS BY KURT HUGGINS AND ZELDA DEVON 
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n author and internationally respected 
demography expert, Kenneth W. Gron- 
bach has spent years crunching num- 
bers to determine how marketers can 
reach across generational divides to 
appeal to the broadest audience pos- 
| sible. But statistical calculations aside, 

I Gronbach says, he finds the clearest 
proof of what works in a much more familiar place: his family’s mailbox. 

“[A local retail store] sends coupons to my teenage girls,” says 
Gronbach, founder and CEO of Connecticut-based KGC Direct. “And 
they always direct [the girls] to their Web site for more information 
and additional deals. That’s the way it should be done.” 

In mixing its marketing media, he says, that local store has found 
that even Web-sawy young consumers like his daughters enjoy the 
idea of getting something in the mail addressed to them and are more 
than happy to respond, especially digitally. It also has discovered the 
power of what Gronbach insists will be a key to marketing success in 
coming years: demographics. 

The recent author of The Age Curve: How to Profit from the Coming 
Demographic Storm, Gronbach reminds us that, with Baby Boomers 
moving into retirement and their parents well into old age, direct 
marketers are going to need a deeper demographic understanding of 
younger customers if they hope to remain relevant. 

With 100 million young American consumers in its ranks, Genera- 
tion Y — aka the “Millennials” — has replaced the nation’s 78 million 
Baby Boomers as the largest consumer group. As a result, Gronbach says, 
many marketing tactics and strategies designed to appeal to the once- 
dominant Boomer generation must 
now evolve for the younger crowd. 

(Likewise, marketers who still covet 
older generations like the Boomers 
will also have to keep pace with demo- 
graphic shifts to adjust their messages 
and media mixes as their targets’ life 
cycles spin toward the winter years.) 

Demographics allow marketers to 
better segment all of these groups, 
says Gronbach, and to avoid erro- 
neous assumptions about how to 
reach them. He cites many brands’ 
ham-handed efforts at digital mar- 
keting to Millennials as a prime 
example of why demographics are 
key. “We know absolutely that the 
Internet is going to play a part in 
the future of marketing, but we also 
know there are some built-in land 



DIRECT MAR- 
KETERS WILL BE 

the clear winners 
in the decades to 
come, no matter 
what happens to 
costs, labor and 
the generational 
shifts ahead.” 

- KENNETH W. GRONBACH 

Founder and CEO of KGC Direct 


mines,” Gronbach says. “There’s a resistance to advertising on the part 
of the users of social media sites. If you start jamming things down 
their throats with pop-ups, or introductions that can’t be shut off, 
that’s a slippery slope. You’re almost in danger of making enemies.” 
On the flip side, Gronbach says, his research shows that tradi- 
tional forms of direct marketing, most notably direct mail and out- 
door advertising, continue to appeal to younger buyers. “With direct 
marketing and billboards, the habits of the viewer haven’t changed,” 
insists Gronbach. “No one has taken their mailboxes down, and the 
outdoor is still right there on the road facing you. Yet for some reason 
[advertisers and marketers] are missing two of the biggest opportuni- 
ties.” Everyone checks the mailbox, Gronbach notes in his book, “even 
the most devoted Internet followers.” His book adds, “Direct market- 
ers and their client companies will be the clear winners in the decades 
to come, no matter what happens to costs, labor and the generational 
shifts that lay ahead.” 

YOUTH MOVEMENT 

In anticipation of these changes, Gronbach has spent considerable 
time sketching profiles of six distinct generations of consumers: the 
GI Generation (born 1905 to 1924), which includes those who fought 
in WWII; the Silent Generation (born 1925 to 1944), the children of 
the Great Depression, including those too young to serve in WWII; 
the Baby Boomers (born 1945 to 1964); Gen X (born between 1965 
and 1984); and Gen Y (born between 1985 and 2004). And finally 
Generation Z, born 2005 to present. 

Gronbach says that the older generations are waning considerably in 
influence, and the Boomers, though still an economic force, are rapidly 
retiring. Meanwhile, GenX, with about 70 million American 
consumers, is still smaller than the Baby Boomers and lacks 
the same punch at the cash register. 

But Millennials, he says, more than make up for 
shortcomings in the preceding generations. “Genera- 
tion Y is going to make themselves felt like no other 
generation in the history of our nation,” forecasts Gron- 
bach. “They are bright, educated, and they can multi- 
task. They have a social conscience. They don’t see [race] .” 
Barring unexpected economic disaster, Gronbach says, 
these Millennials will fuel explosions in a wide range of 
industries, from apparel to car sales. 

Problem is, even though Millennials represent the 
most massive marketing opportunity since the Boom- 
ers, members of Gen Y can be tough for brands to reach, 
Gronbach says. While Gen X is thought to respond to 
both traditional and new media, members of tech-sawy 
Gen Y are more fickle. “With the exception of the Inter- 
net, Generation Y is not being reached with any kind of 
media,” Gronbach complains. 
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DISSECTING A MILLENNIAL 


THESE KIDS TODAY They’re 
confident (at times to the point of 
arrogance) about their ability to 
contribute and make a difference 
in the world. 


ATTITUDE ADJUSTMENTS 

Huge in both number and potential 
impact, they’re a sharp departure 
from Gen X trends and the oppo- 
site of Boomer youth behavior. 


A BUNCH OF KNOW-IT-ALLS 

Technology-enabled in every 
aspect of their lives from where 
they shop to what they buy, read, 
cook, eat and watch. 


Gronbach refers back to his daughters to drive home his point. 
“Neither of them has ever read a newspaper in their life,” he says. 
“Neither of my daughters listens to radio. Magazines? They will go 
online and pick their stuff.” 

He adds that television doesn’t fare much better with younger con- 
sumers. The classic TV business model, where networks offer “free” 
entertainment in exchange for viewers watching heaps of 30-second 
ads, is sputtering. 

“It was a good deal, but we’ve gone from five to 10 commercials 
an hour to as many as they can wedge in,” Gronbach says. “They’ve 
breached the deal. When people are on Facebook and they can’t get 
rid of a pop-up, they resist. Internet users don’t transfer the same 
attitude over from their TV viewing.” 


FIND WHAT WORKS 

Gronbach believes some traditional marketing outlets do have greater 
potential than others to reach younger consumers. He contends that 
mail, with its tactile power and potential for personalization and pre- 
cise targeting, is among those channels that offer cross-generational 
appeal: “If you mail something to somebody, they get it.” 

He adds that direct mail can sometimes act as the Trojan horse that 
allows marketers to pique Millennials’ interest before making good on 
the vaunted potential of digital media. “If you have a really good digital 
presence, a lot of times it’s like an amusement park on a desert island,” 
Gronbach says. “Either people don’t know you’re there, or they don’t 
know how to get there. If you want to have some kind of co-promotion 
between online and direct mail, there’s absolutely nothing better.” 
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Outdoor media possess the same inescapability as direct mail, 
he says, and he sees plenty of room for improvement. “Billboards 
where the images change are a real step in the right direction,” 
Gronbach says. “I think billboards can speak to the cars. You could 
actually put a radio signal in the boards, where if someone was 
interested in the board they could hear a message. There are lots 
of things you can do.” 

He says that marketers must be careful to consider the environ- 
mental impact of their vehicles, too, as Millennial tend to be more 
eco-conscious than older generations of consumers. “Print everything 
you have on recycled paper, and make sure the recipient knows it,” he 
says. “Come up with some angle that makes you the friend, not the 
enemy. It’s not that hard.” 

RESPECT ELDERS 

Of course, he urges marketers to do the same when reaching out 
to older generations, who, despite their diminishing influence and 
comparatively small numbers, shouldn’t be forgotten. He points out 
that Boomers, for instance, still wield about $2 trillion in annual 
buying power and that Gen X still includes nearly 70 million Ameri- 
can customers. 

In reaching Boomers, he says, marketers should know 
that they are receptive to multimedia messaging, but 
respond best to many traditional forms of direct market- 
ing because they are more familiar with them. Retiring 
at a clip of one every eight seconds, Boomers are more 
age-conscious and respond well to marketing messages 
that recognize this. “If you want to sell something to the 
Boomers, offer up something that will keep them young, 
because they are going to be playing air guitar in rest 
homes,” he says. 

In some ways, Generation X — composed of those 
born between 1965 and 1984 — mirrors the Boomers. 

Gen X was already around by the time the technology 
revolution of the 1980 s and 1990 s kicked off, so while 
its members certainly aren’t tech-averse, they continue 
to make good targets for multimedia marketing cam- 
paigns that blend new media with old. 

“Gen X is bilingual,” explains Gronbach. “They speak 
cyber as a second language — but do not respond to 
Internet marketing efforts. They are as at home in the 
cyber world as they are with television and, in some 
cases, radio. They do not read newspapers at all.” 

However, they do read what shows up in their mail- 
boxes, provided they consider the offers genuine and 
compelling, says Gronbach. “They are very savvy and see 
through marketing gimmicks,” he warns. “This is an eso- 
teric group with eclectic tastes and an entitled attitude. 


They have vexed Madison Avenue for 20 years,” he says, although 
Gen X “can’t consume at the level of the Boomers who preceded them 
because they don’t have the critical mass.” 

At this point, the same can be said of the GI Generation (86- 
plus years old) and the tiny Silent Generation (now 66 to 85 years 
old), says Gronbach. “Their consumption levels have dropped like a 
stone,” he notes. He says the Silent Generation will pose particular 
challenges to certain industries because of its small size compared 
to the GI Generation. “They’re going to disappoint the assisted liv- 
ing facilities, the funeral parlors and the cremation companies,” 
Gronbach predicts. 

Still, these older consumers shouldn’t be completely forgotten, 
says Gronbach. And marketers who do seek them out will generally 
find that they respond best to time- tested marketing methods . “They 
are devoted newspaper readers, especially the obits,” he points out. 
“They inhale talk radio and overnight television. They are also direct 
mail junkies and religiously use coupons and anything else that saves 
them money, like senior discounts.” 

He says they also offer a viable audience for products aimed at kids. 
“The one real bright spot in their consumption,” says Gronbach, “is 

called the ‘Bubby Factor:’ They will 
spend money on their grandkids 
with a vengeance.” 

BY THE NUMBERS 

Of course, Gronbach cautions 
against making too many assump- 
tions even about older consum- 
ers. The hard data, he says, allow 
for much more educated guesses. 
And in an age where market- 
ers are more pressed than ever 
to guess right about consum- 
ers’ desires and to demonstrate 
verifiable results from their 
campaigns, hard data should be 
embraced as a CMO’s best friend. 

’’The behavior of the con- 
sumer is very predictable,” says 
Gronbach. “The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been writing about 
[demographics] for maybe longer 
than 30 or 40 years. We know at 
what ages people buy automo- 
biles, their first houses or the 
most clothes. We know when 
consumption peaks. Demo- 
graphics don’t lie.” □ 


GEN Y, WITH 100 MILLION YOUNG 
AMERICANS, HAS REPLACED 
THE BABY BOOMERS AS THE 
LARGEST CONSUMER GROUP. 



lbe AGE CURVE 
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THE AGE CURVE: Gronbach’s book 
says understanding younger consumers 
is key to brands remaining relevant. 
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GI GENERATION — (born before 1925) 
Made up of those who lived through 
AND FOUGHT IN WWII. ALSO KNOWN AS “THE 
Greatest Generation” because of its 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 

Buying power considered negligible. 



SILENT GENERATION — (born 1925 to 1944) 
Those generally thought to be too young to 

FIGHT IN WWII AND THOSE BORN DURING THE WAR. 
The smallest generation of the 20TH century 
AS A CONSEQUENCE OF LOW DEPRESSION-ERA BIRTH 

rates. Buying power considered negligible. 



BOOMERS — (born 1945 to 1964) 
Children of the GI and Silent 
Generations. The second- 
largest GENERATION (78.2 MILLION 
Americans) and one of the most 

COVETED, WITH ABOUT $2 TRILLION IN 
ANNUAL BUYING POWER. 


six 

GENERATIONS 

OF 

CONSUMERS 



GEN X — (born 1965 to 1984) 
Largely children of the Silent 
Generation, numbering around 
69.5 million Americans. Regarded 

AS TECHNOLOGICALLY “BILINGUAL,” 
BUT DO NOT RESPOND TO INTERNET 
MARKETING EFFORTS. 



GEN Y — (born 1985 to 2004) 

Also known as “Millennials,” “Echo Boomers” 
and “The Net Generation.” They are the 

CHILDREN OF THE BABY BOOMERS AND THE LARGEST 
GENERATION AT IOO MILLION AMERICANS. 

The most coveted buying group, consuming 

AT A RATE OF MORE THAN FIVE TIMES THE BABY 

Boomers (in adjusted dollars). 



GEN Z — (born 2005 to present) 

With 4,317,000 babies born, 2007 was the 
LARGEST BIRTH YEAR IN U.S. HISTORY. LATINOS MAKE 
UP ABOUT 14 PERCENT OF OUR TOTAL POPULATION 
BUT ACCOUNTED FOR MORE THAN 25 PERCENT OF 
TOTAL BABIES BORN IN 2007. THIS NEW GENERATION 
IS ALREADY MORE THAN 20 MILLION STRONG AND IS 
SURE TO BE AN EXCITING AND CHALLENGING MARKET. 
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FAKE BRANDS. 

REAL SUCCESS 

MARKETERS USE FICTIONAL BRANDS TO PROMOTE REAL-LIFE PRODUCTS. 

BY CHANTAL TODE II PHOTOGRAPHY BY HUGH KRETSCHMER 
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T wo years ago, premium television 
network HBO launched a marketing 
campaign that, on its face, seemed 
to defy not just business basics but 
logic itself: a multichannel promo- 
tion for a product that doesn’t exist — writ- 
ten in a language that no one understands. 

To initiate early word of mouth and inter- 
est in the 2008 premiere season of its new 
vampire show True Blood, HBO orchestrated 
an integrated marketing campaign featuring 
traditional and viral elements that provided 
audiences with a deep dive into the stories, 
characters and themes from the series, prior 
to the network debut. As part of that com- 
prehensive campaign, HBO launched a faux 
advertising campaign for a fictional beverage 
called “Tru Blood,” a synthetic blood drink 
that allows vampires on the series to forego 
human blood. For one of the most buzz- 
worthy elements of the campaign, HBO 
tapped marketing company Campfire to send 
out a series of direct mail pieces that teased 
the drink product with key influences. The 

mail pieces were intentionally mysterious and unbranded, written in 
long-lost languages purportedly understood only by the undead. 

While it is difficult to quantify the specific results of the campaign, 
the marketing effort generated a hefty amount of media and consumer 
buzz leading up to the series’ network debut. Part of that success can 




CAMPAIGN SYNOPSIS 

• COMPANY: HBO 

• PRODUCT: True Blood series 

• MEDIA USED: Web, direct mail 

• GOA Drum up interest for the 
new series 


be said to have come from the fact that the 
branding effort was created in the context 
of the program itself and aimed at just the 
right audience — influential writers who 
cover horror, fantasy and sci-fi topics, and 
subscribers to popular, similarly themed 
magazines and Web sites. 

In a broader sense, the campaign is one of 
the latest examples of very real companies, 
most notably entertainment franchises, 
ratcheting up consumer interest through the 
promotion of make-believe brands and prod- 
ucts. Campfire account supervisor James 
Young says his company, which also created 
promotions for fictional brands in genres such as science fiction tales and 
action films, believes that the sometimes-cryptic campaigns generate 
excitement and greater interest among the targeted devotees. 

“We create puzzles that blend a brand’s fiction with reality and 
present it in an engaging manner,” Young says. “We design these 
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puzzles in such a way that our audience needs to work and 
communicate with one another to solve them.” 

Such an innovative approach is not without risks, though, 
including the chance of damaging credibility among consum- 
ers. “We take great efforts to be genuine with our audience. 
Anything less is bound to backfire,” Young notes. But he’s also 
quick to add that, when done in the context of a fictional story 
and aimed at the right audience, this tactic can make for fun 
and effective marketing communications. 

BLOODY GOOD 

Take the True Blood campaign: The copy for the “dead language 
mailer” was printed on rice paper, wrapped in a black envelope, 
sealed with a wax stamp and mailed to approximately 1,000 
“influences” — bloggers on horror, science fiction and vampire- 
related topics as well as subscribers to popular magazines and 
Web sites. This was followed by a second mailing, to 500 names 
from the same list, with a sample of the fake blood drink, “Tru 
Blood” (actually a red liquid candy in a vial). Nowhere on either 
mailing was it revealed that this was a piece from HBO or that it 
was to promote a new series on the network. 

But there was a push to drive the audience online to learn 
more. The dead language mailer, for example, featured a stamp 
that sent people to a Web site for vampires once it was decoded. 
Initially, the online activity focused on conversations about the 
mailings themselves. However, once it was revealed several 
months into the campaign that HBO’s new television series 
was behind the mailings, the targeted group of vampire fans 
served as a ready-made group of online ambassadors to drive 
word-of-mouth about the show. 

“These campaigns are generally targeted at a younger, more 
tech-sawy demographic, those who are more likely to explore 
and share things online,” explains Young. 


In addition to pointing toward several Web sites geared 
toward “real-life” vampires, the campaign also included ficti- 
tious online video press conferences that looked at how the 
world changed because of the open existence of vampires. 

Young says the digital offerings were well received, but he 
emphasizes that mail helped underscore the realism of the effort. 
Campfire relies heavily on direct mail to support its campaign 
tactics for entertainment properties because of mail’s ability to 
help give consumers a tactile way to interact with a brand. 

“There’s something really unique about the physical quality 
that a direct mailer brings to a campaign,” Young says. “Recipi- 
ents have a much richer relationship with our story than if they 
simply experienced it online.” 

Ultimately, there was such excitement around True Blood 
that HBO licensed a real-life Tru Blood beverage: a blood 
orange-flavored drink. 

Young won’t say the campaign led to the licensing deal, but 
does acknowledge that the deal was an “interesting aspect” of 
how the brand has developed since the campaign: “We began by 
blending fiction and reality and, eventually, that fiction became 
reality” in the form of the drink. 

GET MART 

There is a growing list of real products that sprang from works of 
fiction, but most are examples of licensing agreements and not 
part of a bigger marketing effort. One exception is a promotion 
that FreshWorks/Tracy Locke, the agency for a national conve- 
nience store chain, created for the launch of The Simpsons movie. 

The Simpsons TV show has long parodied real-world 
brands — think of the Kwik-E-Mart convenience store, a 
recognized takeoff of a real-life brand. So, when 
FreshWorks/Tracy Locke was offered the 
chance to create a promotion for 
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the release of The Simpsons movie, it saw an opportunity 
to turn the tables. 

“The challenge that we faced is that The Simpsons is noto- 
rious for its ability to parody real life,” says Sterling Hayman, 
group account director at FreshWorks/Tracy Locke. This has 
included showing convenience stores as dirty, overpriced and 
stocking food that isn’t fresh. “We thought we could use these 
stereotypes as a way to get consumers into [our client’s] stores 
and show them that, in our case, they aren’t true.” 

To accomplish this, a dozen locations were converted into 
real-life Kwik-E-Marts and stocked with many of the brands 
featured on “The Simpsons,” such as KrustyO’s cereal and Buzz 
Cola. The promotion also included a contest in which the winner 
was to be drawn as a character in an episode of The Simpsons. 

The effort was promoted with some radio. However, it was 
mostly word of mouth that drove the campaign. “Within twelve 
hours of the conversions, the stores had lines that were over an 
hour long,” says Hayman. 

SUSPENDING DISBELIEF 

Campfire similarly wanted to bring to life an element of a long- 
running action/sci-fi film franchise as a way to promote the 


fourth installment in the series. As it did with True Blood, the 
agency looked to direct mail to help it establish a link between 
the fictional and real worlds. 

Campfire built a campaign around Skynet, the company 
that builds the robots that play a central role in all of the 
films. In the fourth movie, which takes place in the future, 
these robots have taken over the world. Using direct mail, 
the campaign portrayed Skynet as a legitimate robotics 
company that was sending a robotic vacuum cleaner modi- 
fication unit to approximately 250 science fiction blog- 
gers and fans. Recipients were supposed to discover that 
the modification units were actually sucking up their DNA 
and sending it to Skynet in the future. The campaign also 
included a late-night TV infomercial about the benefits of 
Skynet’s robotics. 

In the end, says Young, the marketing campaigns usually 
work for the same reasons the entertainment properties 
they promote do well: “A lot of our campaigns ask people 
to suspend disbelief in order to entertain them,” says 
Young. “The strategy is to give our audience something 
compelling to engage in while always keeping the brand 
at the center.” □ 


FROM REEL TO REAL 

Entertainment companies breathe life into make-believe 
brands to broaden marketing messages. 


When is a fake product not a fake product? Simple 
— when it’s so successful it becomes real. 

That’s what happened with Tru Blood, a fictional 
synthetic blood drink that H BO used to promote its 
monster hit series True Blood. Following the season 
one marketing campaign, HBO agreed to license 
the Tru Blood brand to a beverage maker (don’t 
worry, it’s an orange-flavored drink). 

The drink can be ordered in four-pack and 
24-pack quantities from an HBO-branded mini- 
site, trubeverage.com, along with Tru Blood 
bottle openers and pint-sized glasses bearing 
the show’s logo. 

Bringing fictional brands to life and creating 
opportunities for “reverse product placement” offers 
marketers another chance to extend messaging 
about an entertainment property in an increasingly 
competitive environment, say marketing experts. 


“These types of products can really help drive 
conversations and spread word of mouth,” says 
Andy Robbins, EVP of marketing and interactive at 
BPG, an ad agency for entertainment companies. 

But marketers have to be careful. Any such 
campaign “has to feel valid and legitimate to fans 
of the entertainment property,” says Robbins. Other- 
wise it can backfire and drive consumers away 
instead of building loyalty. 

Robbins and others agree that the marketing 
maneuver is often a great way to create a type of 
user experience connected to the make-believe 
world of an entertainment property, be it a vampire- 
plagued Louisiana backwater or a dystopian alter- 
nate future overrun with killer cyborgs. 

Liam Weseloh, project manager at Front Row 
Analytics, which tracks the media value of product 
placements on TV and in film, says the increasingly 


competitive landscape has made some audiences 
tougher to reach. But Weseloh says there’s also one 
very big benefit. “As marketers,” he says, “we are all 
getting more creative.” 



NOT FAKING IT Tru Blood, which began as a fictional 
drink to promote HBO’s True Blood series, can now be 
found on retail shelves. 
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WITH TAX SEASON APPROACHING, JACKSON HEWITT 
LAUNCHED A NEW MULTICHANNEL CAMPAIGN THAT 
TAKES THE PAIN OUT OF FILING A RETURN AND 
PUTS THE FUN BACK IN “REFUND.” 

BY PAMELA OLDHAM 


CAMPAIGN SYNOPSIS 

• COMPANY: Jackson Hewitt 

• 3 R0 DUCT: Tax preparation services 

• CHANNELS Television, radio, 
print, direct mail, online, out-of- 
home, in-store 

• GOAL: Raise brand profile and 
increase share of market 

• TACTICS: In addition to the campaign, 
the company made a deal with a 
major retailer to be the official in- 
store preparer in 1 ,800 stores 

• RESPONSE RATE: Initial response 
to the campaign has been 
strong, but the company won’t 
know the full impact until tax 
season is over. 
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T ax season can evoke plenty of sentiments. Excite- 
ment, though, is usually not one of them. 

Unless you ask a Jackson Hewitt client. 

While devising Jackson Hewitt’s marketing strat- 
egy for the 2010 tax season, marketers for the tax 
preparation company conducted a study to learn more 
about clients’ purchase motivations and their opin- 
ions about tax time. Among the feelings they found 
common to many clients? Enthusiastic anticipation. 
“Many of us think about tax season as a time of stress and worry,” 
says Debra Dowd, Jackson Hewitt’s vice president of Marketing. 
“But when you actually talk to consumers and ask, ‘How do you 
feel about tax time?’ you hear, ‘I can’t wait’ and ‘I’m really looking 
forward to it,”’ Dowd says. “It’s a surprisingly consistent 
response — but not one that’s typically publicized.” 

Of course, Jackson Hewitt finds its own type of joy in tax 
time. The Parsippany, N.J.- -based company is an industry 
leader, providing full-service federal and state income tax 
return preparation via its 6,300 franchised and company- 
owned offices throughout the United States. 

The enthusiasm expressed by clients arises from a 
basic truth: More than 70 percent of taxpayers — about 
90 million people — receive tax refunds each year, 
according to the IRS. The average refund check is nearly 
$3,000. For taxpayers who have sacrificed all year long 
in an economy gone sour, a tax refund seems like a wel- 
come reward for them and their families. Many of those 
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BIG PAYOFF: Rather than 
addressing how it minimizes 
the pain of tax preparation, 
Jackson Hewitt focused 
on the payoff - the big 
refund check and the 
promise that it brings. 
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surveyed said their refunds would be shared with relatives or to 
purchase something special. 

“It was such a pervasive response that we thought we’d dial up 
the fact that tax time is something to look forward to,” Dowd says. 
“It’s a very positive message. For many people, a tax refund is prob- 
ably one of the biggest checks they’ll get for the year. Especially 
given the economy, when people are feeling a bit down, [that refund] 
is a good piece of news.” 

Dubbed “Big Check,” the national Jackson Hewitt campaign 
includes television, radio, print, online, out-of-home, direct mail 
and in-store components. While the firm’s closest rival touts its abil- 
ity to answer tough tax questions, and other competitors address 
minimizing the pain of tax preparation, Jackson Hewitt focuses 

on the payoff — that big refund 
check and the promise it brings. 

“We wanted to focus on the 
happy moments that could be 
shared when you have your 
refund check in your hand — 
going to a favorite restaurant, 
going shopping or taking the kids 
to a ball game,” explains Dowd. 

Direct mail led the way for 
the campaign. Even before other 
media were put into play, Jackson 
Hewitt sent a series of mailers to 
previous clients in November, 
all containing offers prior to the 
start of the tax season. 

“When you’re in the tax busi- 
ness, you engage with your clients 
less when it’s not tax time,” Dowd 
says. “So it’s very important to 
remind people that we’re here 
and ready to serve them again 
when it comes time to prepare 
their taxes. The November mail- 
ers helped reinforce our brand 
message and remind our prior 
clients why Jackson Hewitt continues to 
be a great choice for tax preparation.” 
“Direct mail has always been an impor- 
tant channel for us, especially when it 
comes to reaching out to prior clients,” 
Dowd says. “It is highly trackable and 
measurable; it gives us the ability to under- 
stand in real time how we are performing 


“When you’re in 
the tax business, 
you engage with 
clients less when 
it’s not tax time. 
So it’s important 
to remind people 
we’re here to 
serve them again 
when it comes 
time to prepare 
their taxes.” 


- DEBRA DOWD 

Jackson Hewitt vice president of 
Marketing 
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against this part of our plan and whether we need to ‘dial things up’ 
or not, and it enables us to send timely and relevant messages to this 
very important audience.” 

But the larger-than-life check featured prominently in the cam- 
paign’s direct mail and advertising isn’t the only thing that’s big 
about Jackson Hewitt’s marketing. 

“The 2010 tax season marks the start of our exclusive relationship 
with Walmart, serving as its official in-store tax preparation serv- 
ice,” Dowd says. Jackson Hewitt’s presence in approximately 1,800 
of the chain’s stores this season also has been promoted through 
co-branded television, radio and direct mail, as well as a co-branded 
tax center accessed through the retailer’s Web site. 

Additionally, customer acquisition-focused direct mail targets 
prospective clients who may have come into the store last year to 
work with a different tax preparation service. Jackson Hewitt also 
uses direct mail specifically targeted to the store’s employees — a 
universe of more than 1.4 million. 

“We are offering Walmart associates a special 25-percent dis- 
count for in-store tax preparation, or 30 percent off if they choose 
to file online with Jackson Hewitt Online,” Dowd says, adding that 
by mid-January Jackson Hewitt was already starting to see store 
employee traffic build. 

Meanwhile, the tax preparer is undertaking other efforts to raise 
its brand profile. In January, the company launched Jackson Hewitt 
Online, a Web-based tax preparation solution for people who choose 
to prepare and file their own tax returns. In announcing the new 
offering, Jackson Hewitt CEO Harry Buckley positioned the prod- 
uct as part of the company’s commitment to providing all clients 
with options and services to make filing taxes as “accurate, easy and 
convenient as possible.” According to Dowd, Jackson Hewitt Online 
addresses the growing market demand for this channel, especially 
among first- time tax filers and clients migrating from traditional tax 
preparation services. 

The past year also marked other marketing moves: The redesign of 
the company’s national Web site, jacksonhewitt.com; the introduction 
of “TaxTalk,” a company blog; and an expansion of its social networking 
presence into some of the most popular social media sites. The com- 
pany’s high- touch, multichannel strategy also helps set Jackson Hewitt 
— ranked No. 2 in its industry category — apart from competitors. 

Results from Jackson Hewitt’s 2010 tax season campaign won’t 
be tallied until after April 15, but the company looks forward to 
driving traffic into their stores with taxpayers seeking assistance in 
claiming many new tax rules, including credits for buying an energy- 
efficient appliance or buying a new home. “New and changed tax 
rules can impact our industry in a very positive way,” says Dowd. 

No doubt that will raise the enthusiasm level of Jackson Hewitt 
clients yet another notch. □ 



TAX TIME BY THE NUMBERS 


Whether you have a tax service like 
Jackson Hewitt prepare your return 
or tough out your 1040 on your own, 
there are plenty of numbers to crunch. 
Here are a few other numbers about 
tax time: 

The IRS expects 238 million returns to 
be filed during calendar year 2010. That’s 
down from the 2009 level of 240.4 million. 
The IRS spent an average of 50 cents to 
collect each $1 00 of tax revenue in the 
2009 fiscal year. 

Adjusted gross incomes declined 
3.7% to $8.2 trillion in 2008. Taxable 
income also decreased, dropping 5.1% 
to $5.6 trillion. 

Total income tax for 2008 decreased 

6.2% to $1 trillion. 

The first income tax was instituted in 1 862 
to help pay Civil War expenses. 

In 1 91 8, the tax was revised to help raise 
sums for World War I. It imposed a progres- 
sive income-tax rate structure of up to 77%. 

Source: IRS 
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Follow the Reader 

A regional magazine uses direct mail to return former 
subscribers to the fold. 

Interview by Chantal Tode | Photograph by Roy Ritchie 


N ot too long ago, regional publications were a success story in the magazine industry 
thanks to their ability to deliver targeted content to local audiences. The challenges 
of the past year, however, spared few, including many homegrown titles. Thirty- 
five-year-old St Louis magazine, which saw its circulation decline 5 percent and also 
lost advertising sales, is among those that are valiandy fighting back. With a circulation of about 
40,000 readers, the monthly for upscale professionals in metropolitan St. Louis has a plan in 
place for 2010 to elevate its circulation rate, and direct mail plays a big role. Circulation manager 
Dede Dierkes talks to Deliver® about why direct is a good method for re-signing subscribers. 


DELIVER . How has your circulation strat- 
egy evolved? 

DIERKES: This year, we will be relying more 
on direct mail in our efforts to boost our cir- 
culation and bring it back up to where it used 
to be. To accomplish this, we will be doing 
more frequent, smaller mailings and using 
our house list more to reach out to expired 
subscribers. We used to drop large acquisi- 
tion mailings three times a year. The focus was 
primarily on people we had never contacted 
before, with approximately 75 percent of the 
names coming from rented lists while 25 per- 
cent were lapsed subscribers. 

DELIVER. What’s the reason behind decid- 
ing to focus on reactivating lapsed sub- 
scribers over acquiring new ones? 

DIERKES: “Expireds” brought in the best 
response rates over the past few mailings, 
responding at a rate of close to 3 percent com- 
pared to 1 percent, at the most, for everyone 
else. In our first new direct mail concept for 
2010, the mailing list will skew more heavily 
toward names from our house list. Well also 
mail only to ZIP™ Code locations that fit our 
target reader and are within the city’s borders 
or are nearby. As the year progresses, well 
expand the reach to outlying areas. 


And even though we will 
be using fewer rental names, 
we will be venturing out more 
to try out new and different 
lists instead of relying on 
the same old lists we’ve been 
using for years. 

DELIVER. Why is direct mail 
a key part of the push to 
recapture this group? 

DIERKES: It’s a good way to 
reach a large group of people 
and show them what they’ve 
been missing. We tend to lean 
away from telemarketing because we don’t want 
to bother readers at home in the evening to ask 
them to subscribe. With direct mail, recipients 
can open a piece at home on their time, see what 
they’re getting and make a decision to respond. 

We will also be using direct mail to drive 
people online to subscribe. Our Web site cur- 
rently offers the ability to subscribe online to 
the print publication, but there are a few kinks 
in the system. Once we work those out and can 
make it easier for people to subscribe online, we 
will begin testing to see how many direct mail 
recipients respond via the mail vs. how many 
choose to go online. 





“Direct mail is a 
good way to reach a 
large group of people 
and show them 
what they’ve been 
missing.” 

— Dede Dierkes, St. Louis circulation manager 
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DELIVER: Why increase the frequency and 
decrease the size of the mailings? 

DIERKES: As we work toward bringing our cir- 
culation back up, we want to get the most bang 
for our buck. With smaller mailings, not only will 
our balance sheet not take as big a hit, but we’ll 
be able to do more testing. Instead of throwing 
our money into a big mailing and crossing our 
fingers that we will get a strong response, we can 
see what’s working and what’s not throughout 
the year and make changes as we go along. 
DELIVER: Do you have a favorite market- 
ing campaign, from either your company 
or another? 

DIERKES: I would have to say the one we did 
this past fall is a favorite because it had such a 
good response rate. We included a four-color 
buckslip [a small insert] in the envelope instead 
of the black-and-white insert used previously. 
The new insert was a 3-inch by 5-inch glossy 
sheet of paper printed with several magazine 
covers on one side and a list of some of the pub- 
lication’s special features on the other. It was a 
very clean, crisp-looking piece that people really 
liked and were more apt to respond to. And 
because it was four-color, it really popped and 
got people’s attention. We spent more on it than 
on previous inserts, but with a higher response 
rate, the return on investment was there. 
DELIVER: Is there a piece of direct mail you 
hold on to because you think it’s beau- 
tiful, awful or inspiring — or for some 
other reason? 

DIERKES: I hang on to a piece from a men’s 
magazine because I think it is awful. The font 
used in the piece is very small, there are just 
two colors in the piece and the offer is very 
straightforward. There obviously wasn’t a lot 
of creative thought put into the piece. It has 
no pizzazz. 

I expected more from the direct mail for 
this high-end magazine. The magazines them- 
selves are great looking and provide a lot of 
information. The direct mail should be along 
the same lines and reflect the brand. This is 
something we aspire to do at St. Louis maga- 
zine — continue our branding efforts through 
the direct mail pieces. □ 
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